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the early centuries of the Christian era and of its progress
eastwards into China and Japan. (The most important of
these are now preserved in the Ethnographical Museum
at Berlin). The description and illustration of them how-
ever must be left to their fortunate discoverers, Dr. Von
Lecoq, Professor Griinwedel and Sir Marc Aurel Stein.'
Many of these relics are evidently of exceptional interest
and value, notably those which came from that rich store-
house, the walled-in rock-chamber of the Grotto of the
Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, where they had remained,
undisturbed by man and unharmed by time during nine
or ten centuries. These include the oldest existing speci-
mens of Chinese Buddhist pictorial art; Runic-Turki,
Tibetan and Manichean writings ; illuminated temple-scrolls,
banners and ex-votos on silk and brocade, all miraculously
preserved for their pre-destined resting place in the British
Museum, "It seemed," pertinently observes Dr. Stein> "as if
three civilisations, from the East, West and South had
combined to leave their written traces at this lonely watch-
station in the desert"

But the earliest paintings actually surviving in India
are the famous Ajanta paintings of the 4th century A.D.
This period was one of great artistic activity, which began in
India in the fourth century under the Gupta Dynasty and
absorbed Dravidian tradition into its own. The excellent
character of the art of the period may be judged best
from the Ajanta wall-paintings and Ellora sculptures. The
early Chinese historians speak in rapturous terms of the images
made in Southern India and it is clear that the fourth and fifth
centuries were one of the great periods of Indian ^art (vide
Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy, "Viswakarma; Examples of
Indian Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Handicraft"). Dr.
Fergusson who visited the Buddhist cave-temples of Ajanta
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